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The Christian View of the World. By George John Blewett. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1912. — pp. xvi, 344. 

Among the tasks that confront the present-day philosopher none 
is more important than that of re-thinking the principles of Christian 
theology in terms of modern thought. When a competent student of 
philosophy undertakes this task in an intelligent and thorough fashion 
the results are always worthy of our thoughtful attention. In the 
present work the scholarship of the author is at once apparent, and 
his skill in re-interpreting the doctrines of the old orthodoxy in the light 
of the new science and philosophy leads to results that seem important 
and interesting — although we may find ourselves unable to follow him 
through every step of his argument. 

The plan of the book may be briefly indicated. In the first place 
the essential positions in the Christian view of the world are stated. 
These are represented as three: first, a spiritual monism, the belief 
that reality is a spiritual society, that of God and his children; second, 
a profound dualism created by the fact of sin and consisting of a con- 
flict of wills between men and God; third, the reconciliation of these 
opposing principles in the thought of salvation. In the second place, 
the attempt is made to relate these fundamental Christian principles 
to the rational consciousness of the world. In the pursuance of this 
second undertaking, three subjects are considered: the Absolute Spirit 
as related to human experience; the place of nature with reference to 
God and man; the development of the human spirit from nature to 
God. It is this second main division of the author's undertaking that 
occupies the largest part of the work and has paramount interest for 
the reader. 

In establishing the existence of an Absolute Spirit, Professor Blewett 
relies upon the Aristotelian argument of the necessary priority of 
actuality to potentiality in any process of development, holding that 
the potentiality of spiritual structure and achievement manifested in 
cosmic evolution proves the existence of a Universal Spiritual Ground, 
a personal God. Taking this initial step easily and confidently, he is 
confronted by a second question which he, no doubt correctly, regards 
as the real center of difficulty, that of relating the Absolute Spirit 
to free human individuality. For the solution of this problem he 
adopts the well-known argument used by all Absolute Idealists of the 
last century, from Hegel to Royce. Our experience is represented as, 
both in practical and theoretical spheres, a self-organizing process, 
whose aim is a completely organized life. Such a process requires for 
its explanation the existence of a perfectly organized and eternally 
complete consciousness. Assuming the existence of such an Absolute 
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Consciousness, the self-organizing principle of human individuality 
is comprehensible as the reproduction in time of such eternal reality, 
human experience having its source in the self-communicating activity 
of God. 

Such argument will of course be met by doubts which have 
recently become general — doubts as to its adequacy to such facts as 
human freedom and initiative, the reality of evil, and the existence of 
a genuine evolution. It is fair to say that Professor Blewett evidently 
writes with a consciousness of recent criticisms of idealism in mind — 
particularly have William James's polemics impressed him. Moreover, 
he is to a degree successful in repelling such attacks. In the opinion 
of the reviewer his presentation of the argument for Absolute 
idealism is particularly effective; he is fluent and is able through 
his idealistic principle to correlate so many facts that his view gains 
a real vitality and concreteness which is itself a refutation of the charge 
that idealism is thin, poor, bankrupt. Still, difficulties remain which 
the author altogether fails to dispose of. For instance, the facts on 
which he dwells seem to prove that evolution is an organizing process 
and that human conduct and cognition are self-organizing activities. 
His inference that evolution has a goal, and that this goal is a perfectly 
organized and completely rational life, appears sound. But on the 
same grounds to infer that reality is a perfectly organized and eter- 
nally complete consciousness is a more questionable inference, and, 
in the face of other facts, one of doubtful validity. The familiar ques- 
tions are bound to arise: What becomes of the reality of the temporal 
process of self-organization if all is completely realized in an eternal 
consciousness? Again, what reality can attach to man's supposed 
contributions to universal progress if he is merely reproducing an 
organizing process which is eternally accomplished — does not our 
life become a dumb show or, at best, a mechanical rehearsal? These 
are of course old difficulties, but the Absolute idealist must expect to 
have them sounded in his ears until he can furnish some more success- 
ful solution of them. 

In his philosophy of nature Professor Blewett rejects both the deism 
which gives to the natural world an existence external to God and the 
'immature' idealism which reduces it to a series of presentations. 
The true idealism, he holds, attributes reality to nature, the reality of 
a relation between man and God. Man's soul is the self-impartation 
of God and nature is the method and medium of that impartation. 
Hence we have the natural order with its long evolutionary process 
leading up to, and culminating in, man. But to one who thus regards 
nature as a revelation of spirit the problem of evil looms up as an 
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apparently insuperable difficulty. The author's acquaintance with, 
and use of, the results of modern evolutionary science gives special 
interest to his treatment of this problem. Understanding the opera- 
tion of organic evolution with its necessary struggle and inevitable 
suffering, and the features of primitive human life, he is able to present 
the facts in a vivid and impressive way. These facts may rightfully 
claim a prominent place in any current philosophy of religion, since at 
piesent they constitute the most potent influence leading men to 
deny the presence of any supreme moral purpose in the world, or to 
believe that if such purpose exists it must be limited in its power and 
scope. Hence it seems hardly possible to over-emphasize the facts; 
we agree with the author when he holds that the difficulty with regard 
to sin lies not merely in the fact that for man creation involves the 
alternative between righteousness and sin, but that it involves that 
"alternative in such form that for man at the beginning of his life the 
chances are against him; alike in the individual and the race, his will 
takes on its habits and tendencies long before there can be any union 
in him of developed will with developed intelligence that has clear 
vision of the meaning of life and of its choices." How make God 
responsible for this injustice without detracting from His righteous- 
ness; how provide for the conflict and discord of sin in the completed 
harmony of the Absolute consciousness? We wonder if Professor 
Blewett's version of idealism furnishes any helpful suggestions toward 
a solution of this problem, but apparently it has thrown little light 
here. "There must be some divine necessity in it," he maintains, "the 
necessity of a divinely reasonable plan," and farther he does not at- 
tempt to go. May it not be more reasonable to admit that the divine 
will is limited by certain conditions under which it acts, and then 
inquire whether this limitation need interfere with its moral suprem- 
acy? With good reason the author holds that an essential part of 
the Christian solution of the problem of evil is given in the Christian 
theory of redemption. But here also we need, it would seem, more 
penetrating metaphysical analysis, and more thorough-going re- 
formulation. Does not the source of evil lie in the conflict between 
parts and the whole, and particularly in the obligation laid upon the 
part of sacrificing its independence to the welfare of the whole? 
And may not the truth of the atonement consist in the complementary 
obligation of the whole to expend itself for the parts. Thus is sug- 
gested the idea of a God achieving His own unity through the over- 
coming of difference — the Christian doctrine of a striving, suffering 
God. 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 



